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ABSTEACT ^ . 

Since 73S of the Navajo children entering schbol do 
not speak Engljish^^ll enough to complete ^ regular course of/ study, 
the academic curriculB-.af^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
reservation schools is conSern:e4^P^^^^^il7 with acquisition o^ 
^English as a second language. Pr6gret?rs--4^eloptfd ahd impleieated 
specifically for Havajo students are the Consultants in Total^ 
Education (CITE) and the Navajo Area language Arts Program (NAIAP) . . 
Developed under the auspices of Title I of the Elementary Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA), CITE is highly structured and prescriptive in 
its attempts to promote English oral €n& written expression, 
presenting grammatical structures b^sed on a sequence suitable to 
Navajo students, IfAIAP allows students to internalize English 
langu^^e structures and promoter. small group and individualized 
instruction. Emphasizing developmental programs , at tihe primary levels 
and remedial programs at the middle and upper levels, the* 1973-74^ 
, Title I project expenditures totaled more than $7.9^ million with 
language arts/reading receiving 80%, math^atics 3.59E, special 
education 9.9%^ and general academics .1%. During 1973-74, student 
growth xi\ language arts .and math was equivalent to.7 montbs and 1.1 
years respectively, current Title I data indicate a majpr trend 
toward individuializing academic instruction for Navajo students. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION ON THE 
NAVAJO RESERVATfON 

'/ • "by 

Joseph H. Rflmey 
Thomas ^Ueo - 



The I^yajo Resefvatian, which stretches across a geographical 
area comparable in si2e to the state of West Virginia, embraces 
25,000 square miles of desert and mountainous terrain, from north*- 
eastern New MeKioo, across Arizona, and north Into the state of 
Utah. Recent census reports (January 1974) indicate that ther^ 
are approxiig^teW 139,248 Navajos. 

The Nava>o Reservation h^ been dj^^nated by the United 
States Department of Commerce as an economically depressed 
area. Although there is some industry on the Reservatioh, the 
average annual family income is less than $2,000.00, Navajo peo^ 
pie live priniarily in log hogans with mud chinking, or in small 
wooden frame structures. Electricity and -miming water are vir- 
tually non-existent in most of the homes. Economic sustenance is 
scratched from the-land, grazing small flocks of sheep and (battle, 
and from native arts and crafts. Navajos are renowned for their 
finely, handwoven rags and handcrafted silver and turquoise 
jewelry. 

Navajo stu(fents attend eitlier public schools, 'p/ivate mission 
schools, or schools op^feted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 
There are three schools contracted to Navajo Communities, The 
Bureau school system may be paralled to that of a metropolitan 
area serving a comparable number of students, approximately 
2ff,000. The primary differences between schools in a metropoli- 
tan area and BIA schools Dn the Navajo Reservation are se^n in 
the type of school system, the number of m^Ies separating the 
schools, and the distances Which students live from the, schools 
The schools in a large metropolitajQ^rea usually serve "students 
who are native speakers'of English, reside within the areas con- 
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tiguous^ the school^ and attend sphool on a daily basis. Due to" its 
, Vd&tness, the Navajo Rcserv^ation is divided_into five agencies, each 
of ^chich is responsible T5r the education of the students who re* 
side ^^ithin the boundaries of the agency. The Navajo Area Divi- 
sion of Educ^aon, located in Window Rock, Arizona is responsible 
for ov^rsetiioy curriculum developiiifint and program implementa- 
tion withiij the Agency schools. 

Unlike academic programs, which reflect the values of a middle 
class Ajnerican society, or of students residing within the hard core 
*jre^ of the mner city, academic programs in B.LA. schools on the 
Navajo. Reservation are designed to meet the unique academic 
needs manifested by Navajo students. The schools arc primarily 
boardmg schools which provide totpl academic and guidance pYo- 
^rams on a twenty-four (24) hour basis, and serve students who 
are unable to attend public schools or communrt>' day schools due 
to family problenjs, the distances which students reside from 
schools, and rfcad conditions. The majority o£ the roads on the 
Navajo Reser\*ation are dirt roads impassable during the heavy 
snowfiiUa^oJ winter and the spring thaw." 

Navajo peot>le are primarily mono-lingual^ speakers of Navajo, 
therefort^ students entering school at six years of ag^ often speak 
little o£ no English. Spolsky states. that se\enty-three percent 
(73^^) of Navajo six year olds entering school do not speak English . 
sufficiently to participate in firsi grade anttto complete the-course 
of study required^ of thenu He also concluded that two major con-* 
$iderations ,may be attributed to the degree, of Ijlavajo spoken by 
the students when they enter schools, namely the distance^and 
location of a school from an off reservation' town, and the distance 
students reside from a school.^ 

Academic curricula of Bure^ of Indian Affairs scHools on the 
MavajQ Reservation, therefore, is.concerned primarily with the ac- 
quisition of English as a Second Aanguage. Stu4ents are involved 
in academic and guidance prograin^specially intended ^ enrich 
their vast cultural experiences, and to complcntent their mterests^ 
needs, and talents. Language Arts curricula for Navajo students 
^" are based on a continuum of learning experiences representative 



iSpoJsky Bcm&Tdt "Navojo Longuape MaintLna^Le. S;x Year Olds in 1969" 
March 1970, UnwerMly ol New Mt^xlLO, Albuqutrque, New Mexico. 
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of the hierarchy of language skiJU^ifi listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Progr^Lms developed and' implememed specifically 
for Navajo students are the program (Consultants in Total 

Education) developed by jftoberPwilson, Los Angeles, California, 
and NALAP (I^avajo Are^ Language Arts Program) developed by 
Kavajo Area <?urriculum Specialists. ^ 

The CIT^E^program waSs developed under the auspicies of Title 
1 of the Ele^pientary and^Secondary' Education Act, 1965 for stu* 
dents^in Beginner class, now equivalent to Kindergarten in a 
metropdit^ .school system through third grade^^ The Beginners 
^ and First geade progj^ji^are designed to expose Navajo students 
to a totar^academtccurriculum, .fttough the Language Arts. Pro- 
grams for second and third grades concentrate in the Langtiage 
Arts and are complemented by specialized curriculum materials in 
the Social Sciences and other content areas. The objective of the 
CITE pro-am is to enable Navajo students to understand and 
generate English language sentenca-^ru^res in both oral ancl 
written ejif^ressioi^ as would a native speaker of English after four 
years of e£xp6sure to the program. To accomplish this feat, the stu- 
dents are e^iposed to the phonology, morphology, lexicon, and 
syntax of the Eagtlsh language through/dSructUred and sequenced 
mat^ials which teach the students the mechmlgs of learning in 
an individuaTlzed and unstructured mal^ii£r, sulafjerr^ fyn Tent areas, 
arid the transfer and application of leaFoing ^ other situations. 
The CITE program is highly stnictured. l^son plans are prescrip- 
tively phra^eti and based on the need for cggperative planning 
,the teacher and education aide, in maxlmizmg the effects of ]a 
team effort ' ^ ^ ^ 

KALAP, tfio, is a structured, seqtiential program designed to 
develop competence in the English language. The program^ an 
outgrowth of ^requests by B*i.A. teachers on the Navajo Reser/a- 
tion, presents grammatical structures based on a sequence suitable 
to Nav^o studeb^s involved in the acquisition of English as a Sec- 

/ond Language. NALAP rpaterials are based on a continuum of 
structural objectfyes in English language skills. Unlike the CITE 
progr^, which highly prescriptive, teachers poRsess the freedo^fi 
to^prescribe methcfds ancl'techniques which' allow students to in- 
ternalize Engli^^^ngviage structures. Student involvement ,on an 
individualized an^ ^all group basis, in experiencing innumerable 
language activities^ tables them to capitalize on the thought pro? 

, cesses involved in lar^gu^ge/ ^ ^ 
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Criterion referencfi^testSp 'developed for each of the above 
programsj in partundei 



^ _ , ^ 3e™fe auspices of ESEA, Title I* are designed 

to evaluate the effcctiveifeps of the programs in attaining their* 
stated objectives. . . 



Program ^development on the Naviijo Reservation bas been 
positiyeiy affected by^ the . jiriple mepj ation of Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary EiSucation Act. All Navajo students in 
BIA schools are eligible for Title I sen-ices since they are educa- 
tionally deprived and reside in an economically depressed ai^a. 
^HiCTefore, esGh of the ^ixty (60) BIA schools on the reservp-tion, 
is involved ^in \he implementation of a Title I project^ffl^ne or 
n*ore of the folIcw*:^s basic aced^mlc areas of^nguagp'^Arts, 'Read- 
ing, and Mathematics> and Special Education. 

Project emphasis in the priniLjy grades is on developmental 
programs for selected, target students deseed to complement 
rtgula; classroom jnstrjction in meet^g ^hds^Jdents' most critical 
r-eeds ;n the subject areas noted above. I3fev^lopmental programs 
txe aimed at preventing academic de^ierenciea in Navajo students, 
Hemedial programs are the hasisTor Title I hroject d^evelopment 
in ^^'t£I33Tt'.ai;iijj{^ levels. Title projects do not con- 

:r the remediation of students' lesser needs in other subject 
^feas,4Uitil the sbadents' most critical needs] have been met 

Navajo education aides are a component part of each^of the 
Title I projects in which they may function in self contained f;lass- 
roo(ns, continuous prbgress situations^ Special Education programs 
or in Reading and Mathematics resource rooms to assist in the in- 
dividualization of instrurtjonal activities. The education aides, 
wha.have been trained in program implementation, assist profes- 
siopsi personnel by interpreting English language concepts into 
Nav^o to facilitate students' understanding. ^ 



Jfnder the , auspices of Title I, special education programs on 
the Navajo Reservation? are conducted for trainable and ^educa- 
tionaity handicapped students and for students who exhibrt Learn- 
ing I^ist^fiiTTtiefiu The Special Education programs Skre provided 
assistance by the University of Northern Colorado, Northern Ari- 
zona University, and Eastern Ney Mexico University. Each uni- 
versity complements the leadership and trai/iing provided hy BIA 
Special Educdtion personnel to staff members In the development 
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and iirtplementation of sisecial education programs and iri develop- 
ing individualized instructional materials unique to the needs of 
Kavajo stud'ents. Special Education classes provide asmall teacher- 
pupil ra^ essential to the academic development of each student 
in visual and auditory perceptual development, psycho-motor, de- 
velopment, and language and mathematical concept development 
for Learning Disabilities classes, and total pfogram implementa- 
tion in trainable and educationally handicapped xlasses.*^ , 

An integral part of all Title I projects is fee establishment of 
a Parent Advisory CouncU at each school tcrwork with the S(«hool's 
total academic staff in assessing ^hidents' acad^iic' deficiencies, 
■ establishing priorities, and in develoEiag, implemcnfftjg and eyai- 
uating programs for Navajo shidents. Parental in\^oIvement is.Qf 
utmost importance to the effectiveness of Title I and regular pi 
gram implementatijgn to foster an improved attitude among sh:- 
dents toward academic achievement. Parents involved as Parent 
Advisory Coundl jnembers play an important role in maintaining - 
■Kaison with the sohool cjjmmunity to develop further parental 
understanding of Title I as it effects the total education pf theirj 
children. ^ . _ , ' '\ ' 

Titfe I projects in all schools on the Navajo Reservation served \ 
a tokl36f 11.740 shidents in grades kindergarten thrpu^-twelve ' 
(K:12), during the 1973-1974 school year. The toial expenditure - 
in approved projects was greater than $5.5 Million. Shident growth 
in the academic areas of Language ^rts (Reading) and Mathematics ■ 
was equivalent to 7 months/and 1.1 years growth respectively, ac- 
cording to grade equivalen/scores- Normal expected gain without-/ >t 
Title I services is equivalent to four (4) months and five (5) months / 
in each areg. , ' ^ ^ / < " 

Shidents enrolled in special education-programs, the evalua- J 
tion of wl^ch is based on the attainment op'specrfic behavioral ob- 
jeclives, in gerieraT surpassed the number of individual objectives 
outlined in each project. Growth without Title I would have been 
negligibleg^^ermined by past pupil performance. 

The percentages illustrated in figure 1, indi^te the amounts 
of money budgeted for difcct instructional services for Navajo, 
jhidents, under the auspices of Title I, during the 1973-1974 school 
y?ar. The percentag&s do not renect.the amounts budgeted for 
evaluation, dissemination, parent council.- in-service training and - 
program administration. ' / 





The average expenditure ptr child in £ach of 
areas noted above is as follows; 

Language Arts/Reading 
Special Education 
General .Academic 
Mathematics 
Other Academic Areas 




\ 



academic 



\ 



.00 

$ 750.00 / 
^ 361.00 / 
i 183,0a/ 



Data extracted from approved Title I projects for the 1974- 
1975 schuot yea^indicatcs a mJtjor trend to;vard individuaHTcmg 
aciidemic mstruction for N^vajo^tudenis. AppFov<»d Title I pro- 
jects on the Na\ajo Reservation Ibtal more than $7.9 MilHon, 

The total edueation of Navajo youth is a primari' concern ot 
the N'avajo Art;a Division of Education of the Burdfeu of Indian 
Affairs- Giant steps have been t^e^^^n the areas or .curriculum 
development und in the implL-iyieniation Qf specialized pro(grams 
under thc-ziuspieesi of Title I and regular program development, 
the ultimate goal of whieh is to tnable Navajo students to function 
com^tently in the 5.uK,iety which tHejJ choose — that of life on the 
Navajo Reserv^ation or living in off reservation towns and other 
geographic 3i?eas in the United States. 

Teachers, parents and students ha\e recognized the need for 
change in educational programming to enable each child to progress 
toward the attainment oi his fme^t moment. Programs Vrill con- 
tinue to ^ange as long as there are students who demonstrnte^ 
new needs and educators willing to ucu:pi the challenge to me^et 
students' needs. . , ^ ^ 
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